COCKNEYS
for me, I was on the side next the hedge. Rory was on the
right side of the pole, and had not even a shaft to protect
him. The man who was driving was making straight for the
corner, and when he came in sight of us he had no time to
pull over to his own side. The whole shock came upon Rory.
The gig shaft ran right into the chest, making him stagger
back with a cry that I shall never forget. The other horse
was thrown upon his haunches, and one shaft broken. It
turned out that it was a horse from our own stables, with the
high-wheeled gig that the young men were so fond of.
The driver was one of those random, ignorant fellows who
don't even know which is their own side of the road, or
if they know, don't care. And there was poor Rory, with
his flesh torn open and bleeding, and the blood streaming
down. They said if it had been a little more to one side, it
would have killed him; and a good thing for him, poor fellow,
if it had.
As it was, it was a long time before the wound healed, and
then he was sold for coal carting; and what that is, up and
down those steep hills, only horses know. Some of the sights
I saw there, where a horse had to come downhill with a heav-
ily loaded two-wheel cart behind him, on which no drag
could be placed, make me very sad even now to think of.
After Rory was disabled, I often went in the carriage with
a mare named Peggy, who stood in the next stall to mine.
She was a strong, well-made animal, of a bright dun color,
beautifully dappled, and with a dark brown mane and tail.
There was no high breeding about her, but she was very
pretty and remarkably sweet-tempered and willing. Still,
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